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Mass  Art  Makes  the  Mass 


Linda  Standke 

There  we  were,  laboring  over  the 
same  scene  over  and  over.  What  was 
wrong?  Was  it  our  makeup?  Stuttering? 
Sweaty  palms?  Or  did  someone’s 
contact  lenses  produce  too  much  glare? 
Was  it  a  simple  problem  of  script 
quarrels  with  the  star?  By  the  way,  who 
was  the  star? 

Mass.  Art  was  the  star,  people.  Last 
Friday  night  if  you  were  all  tuned  into 
Channel  44,  you  would  have  witnessed 
the  second  in  MCA’s  recent 
promotional  attempts  (the  first  being 
“Boston  Tea  Party,”  a  poster 
competition  won  by  a  MCA  senior  who 
does  bird  imitations).  Catch-44 
featured  Design  Research  Unit,  the 
nonprofit  design  studio  within  our 
school.  Its  underlying  purpose, 
resulting  work,  and  first-hand 
observations  from  students  who  do  the 
work  were  explored  four 
dimensionally. 

The  half  hour  program  was 
introduced  by  a  short  animation  of  the 
DRU  symbol.  Following  that,  we  were 
immersed  in  conversation  with  a  client 
and  DRU  chiefs  Fiumara  and  Smith. 
This  segment  was  a  bit  stilted  because 
of  the  “take”  syndrome:  repeating  the 
same  lines  six  times  sort  of  dulls  the 
tongue. 

Anyhow,  visuals  of  past  DRU  work 
are  important  to  a  client,  so  he  sees  a 
portfolio  consisting  of  everything  from 
brochures  and  identity  systems 
(Children’s  Hospital,  Boston  Youth 
Motivation,  Roxbury  Community 
College)  to  displays  and  exhibits  (Beth 
Israel  Hospital,  Gallery  of  College  Art). 
This  client  happened  to  be  from 
Newbury  Jr.  College,  and  final  comps 
for  this  job  were  critiqued  by  the 


students  on  the  air.  Andy  Donovan, 
Rick  Newton,  and  Bob  Lewis,  the  latter 
two  from  our  community,  directed  the 
shooting,  but  things  like  static  on  deck, 
exploding  lights  and  too  much  noise 
from  the  vacuum  cleaner  can’t  all  be 
controlled:  more  takes,  more  time. 

By  the  second  crit,  this  time  of  a 
poster  for  a  concert  (“A  Moveable 
Feast”)  the  students  were  more 
spontaneous.  The  closed  door  opened, 
“KEEP  OUT,  SHOOTING  TODAY” 
was  taken  off  C-9’s  door,  and  folks 
curious  about  our  twenty-odd  sunlamps 
suddenly  found  themselves  on  TV. 


The  conclusion  of  the  half  hour  was 
a  takeoff  on  a  talk  show.  A  bit  short  of 
Buckley-Vidal,  but  still  gut  reactions  of 
individuals  working  within  this  design 
system. 

Design  head  Bill  Hannon  always  told 
us  about  it  being  a  !!*@!  world, 
professionally,  but  came  on  to  reiterate 
the  diversity  of  people  one  has  to  deal 
with.  If  one  has  to  deal  with  the  good, 
the  bad,  and  the  ugly,  he  might  as  well 
get  used  to  it  before  his  four  years  are 
up.  DRU  offers  this. 

Congratulations,  folks! 


Abduction  From  Parking  Lot  Ends  In  Slaying 

Chris  Small 


On  Friday,  the  nineteenth  at 
approximately  eight  pm,  a  resident  of 
the  apartment  block  behind  the  main 
building  of  MCA  was  assaulted  by  two 
men  as  he  attempted  to  get  into  his  car 
parked  in  the  MCA  parking  lot. 
According  to  an  eyewitness  who  called 
the  police,  the  two  men  then  entered 
the  car  and  probably  forced  the  man  to 
drive  them  to  an  unknown  destination. 

His  badly  beaten  body  was  found  a 
few  hours  later  on  Fort  Hill  in 
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Roxbury.  He  had  been  strangled,  and 
so  badly  knifed  and  beaten  that  his 
body  was  barely  recognizable. 

The  deceased  normally  left  his  car 
overnight  in  the  main  building  parking 
lot,  removing  it  punctually  at  eight 
every  morning.  According  to  police  he 
had  served  in  Vietnam  and  was  the 
holder  of  a  black  belt  in  karate. 

All  this  goes  to  prove  one  thing:  we 
at  MCA  are  not  immune  from  the 


outside  world  whether  in  our  buildings 
or  on  the  grounds  outside  of  them. 
During  the  day  the  main  building  is  at 
least  afforded  some  security.  At  night 
there  is  hardly  any,  as  one  lone  security 
guard  cannot  possibly  be  everywhere  at 
once.  This  should  clearly  point  out  the 
need  to  be  extremely  careful  of  your 
own  safety,  whether  in  the  building  or 
on  the  grounds,  and  particularly  if  you 
are  working  at  night. 


*** 


Who  Likes  Trees? 

Bethany  Knowles 

The  Newsprint  staff  discussed  using 
recycled  paper  for  the  newspaper  at 
one  of  our  earlier  meetings.  This  was 
voted  down  when  our  production 
manager  explained  the  problems  of 
working  with  such  paper,  nice  as  it 
might  be  for  the  nation’s  ecology. 

We  can  help  out  in  another  way 
though,  by  recycling  our  paper  for 
others  to  use.  Excess  papers,  and  papers 
that  our  readers  have  finished  with 
could  be  stacked  in  a  designated  area 
and  carted  away  periodically  to  one  of 
the  larger  recycling  drop-off  points  or 
to  one  of  the  waste  paper  dealers  in  our 
area.  Some  dealers  offer  pick-up 
service,  and  some  pay  a  nominal 
amount  for  a  large  amount  of 
newspaper  (approximately  $5  a  ton). 

For  anyone  who  is  interested  in  any 
other  forms  of  ecology,  or  recycling 
glass,  metals  or  tires,  it  might  be 
worthwhile  to  take  a  trip  down  to 
Boston  Environment,  Inc.,  located  at 
14  Beacon  Street  (kitty -corner  to  the 
state  house)  in  the  Congregational 
Building.  The  workers  there  are  eager 
to  help,  although  most  are  there  on  a 
volunteer  basis. 

We  would  like  to  hear  if  our  readers 
would  cooperate  in  this  recycling 
venture.  We  may  not  be  a  large 
production  paper,  but  we  can  do  our 
small  part  to  help  out  our  trees. 

*** 

There  will  be  an  MCA 
student-faculty  Poetry  Reading  on 
November  1  at  12:30  pm  and  lasting 
until  2:00  pm  in  room  B8  at  the  main 
building.  In  the  past  these  readings  have 
served  as  a  vital  forum  for  a  large 
number  of  student-poets  in  our 
community.  Come  read  and/or  listen. 

*** 

Openings: 

On  exhibition  at  the  Overland  Gallery 
October  29  thru  November  9, 
works  by  Cliff  Barnsley,  an  MCA 
student-artist, 

with  a  Tide  Celebration  on  Saturday, 
November  3,  11:00  am  to  5:00  pm 
at  Black  Rock  Beach,  Cohasset. 


On  November  5  and  running  through 
November  29,  the  MCA  Centennial 
Celebration  will  clamor  into  City  Hall. 
In  a  special  exhibition,  prints  and 
posters  by  members  of  the  Graphics 
Workshop  will  be  presented,  along  with 
works  by  other  artists. 

The  Workshop  is  an 
offshoot-program  of  MCA,  conceived 
and  nurtured  by  Robert  Moore  in 
response  to  a  need  for  posters  and 
graphic  information  during  the  1970 
national  student  protest.  The  Workshop 


The  regimental  pipes  and  drums  of 
the  Stuart  Highlanders  include  a 
number  of  MCA-types  among  the 
ranks.  Depicted  above  (1.  to  r.)  are 
Robert  Benson,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Design  (and  NEWSPRINT  design 
correspondent),  and  Jim  Botts,  a 
graduate  of  MCA’s  Design  Division,  in 
the  company  of  Drum  Major  J.  Robert 
MacLean  (an  alumnus  of  Vesper  George 
School  of  Art). 

This  well  known  pipe  band 
performed  this  summer  at  the 
Glengarry  Highland  Games  (North 


is  now  tuned  to  the  production  and 
promotion  of  commercial  works  for 
private  concerns,  schools  and 
organizations,  and  limited-edition 
graphics,  and  was  honored  in  1972  with 
the  Print  Magazine  Award  in  4  of  its 
entrees.  Four  of  the  original  six 
Workshop  members  will  present  a 
special  four-part  exhibit  at  the  City 
Hall  Exhibition,  in-part  following  the 
growth  and  direction  of  the  Graphics 
Workshop  since  its  inception. 

*** 


American  Championships)  in  Ontario, 
Canada.  The  band  received  a  standing 
ovation  from  the  Canadian  people. 

The  Stuart  Highlanders  Pipes  and 
Drums  are  designed  as  the  “official  U.S. 
musical  representative  of  the  Canadian 
nation.”  In  that  capacity,  they  will  be 
performing,  with  their  pipes,  drums, 
and  dancers,  at  “The  Whole  World 
Celebration”  being  sponsored  by  the 
International  Institute  of  Boston.  The 
performance  is  scheduled  for  Sunday 
afternoon,  November  11,  at  Boston’s 
Commonwealth  Pier  Exhibition  Hall. 


The  Question  "What  Does  A  Scotsman 
Wear  Under  His  Kilt?"  Is  Purely 

Academic 


william  I.  miller  editor-in-chief 
valerie  samuel  news  editor 
richard  e.  russell  features  editor 
marc  frigon  production  director 
bob  benson  design  correspondent 

* 

Problems  often  come  in  packs,  and 
in  the  attempt  to  deal  with  them  all, 
one  may  establish  priorities.  This  can 
create  a  problem  in  itself  in  that  certain 
problems  may  be  overlooked  and  their 
seriousness  discounted  in  the  attempt 
to  deal  with  what  seem  at  the  time  to 
be  more  pressing  ones. 

A  case  in  point  is  campus  security,  as 
contrasted  with  campus  space.  Last 
issue,  this  page  presented  a  call  to  all 
students,  faculty,  and  administrators  to 
think  in  terms  of  being  prepared  for 
coordinated  action  with  respect  to  the 
political  problems  involved  in  obtaining 
relief  from  the  overcrowded  conditions 
here  at  the  college.  In  accordance  with 
that  effort,  the  editor  of  NEWSPRINT 
and  the  Dean  of  Students  drafted  the 
petition  which  was  being  circulated  last 
week.  As  of  press  time  the  response 
from  the  student  body  was 
encouraging.  All  this  is  to  the  good,  but 
what  about  the  meantime? 

Security  at  MCA  has  never  been 
something  to  write  home  about  unless 
one  happens  to  have  the  Governor  for  a 
roommate.  The  recent  abduction  and 
murder  in  the  main  building’s  parking 
lot,  though  too  tragic  to  be  passed  off 
lightly,  in  another  sense  merely  points 
up  more  dramatically  the  seriousness  of 
a  problem  that  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  cropped  up  only  last  Friday. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  many 
students,  the  fact  is  that  the  incident 
might  never  have  happened  had  the 
parking  lot  been  appropriately  lighted. 
Other  problems  exist  stemming  from 
the  same  cause,  though  their  practical 
results  have,  to  date,  been  less  tragic 
and  final  in  their  outcome;  no  one  has 
yet  been  killed  while  working  late  at 
the  annex,  but  with  the  building 
entirely  open,  without  even  a  guard  at 
the  door  to  check  identification, 
sobering  thoughts  occur. 

The  easy  temptation  is  to  rail  at  the 
administration  for  not  doing  anything 
about  the  problem.  To  some  extent  this 
might  be  valid,  but  we  must  be  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  oversight,  if  it 
exists.  Cruelty  is  not  our  object  here; 
we  merely  wish  to  indicate  how  serious 
the  problem  really  is.  The 
administration  deserves  such  openness. 

It  has  been  said  by  students  that  the 
school  should  have  appropriated  money 
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claudia  sanford  editorial  page  editor 
david  murphy  contributing  editor 
Stephen  Stafford  contributing  editor 
truddy  tuttle  business  manager 

eric  eisack  printer 

* 

to  ease  our  security  problems.  This 
shows  a  surprising  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  state  school,  and,  as  such, 
does  not  merely  appropriate  whatever 
money  it  needs.  Our  money  comes 
from  taxes  and/or  bond  issues,  which 
must  be  passed  by  the  state  legislature. 
Thus  enters  our  old  friend,  politics. 
There  we  lie  exposed.  We  have  no 
representation  on  Beacon  Hill.  The  lack 
of  such  representation  has  plagued  this 
college  since  its  inception. 

Politicians,  understandably,  do  not 
speak  the  language  of  cultural  needs: 
no  one  ever  got  reelected  by  the  culture 
vote.  The  realities  that  bound  their  lives 
are  those  of  voting  blocs  and  localized 
constituencies.  Such  is  their  bread  and 
butter.  We  at  MCA  suffer  even  more 
deeply  than  we  realize  from  not  having 
such  a  localized  constituency.  We  do 
not  live  in  a  single  district,  precinct,  or 
ward,  and  thus  cannot  bring  such 
pressure  to  bear  on  a  single  legislator  as, 
say,  Salem  State  College,  for  example, 
can  bring  to  bear  on  Senate  President 
Harrington,  or  the  city  of  Salem.  Thus 
we  become  the  forgotten  stepchild  of 
State  College  politics. 

Such  situations  have  been  faced  and 
overcome  before,  though,  and  here,  if 
anywhere,  is  where  the  administration, 
and  other  administrations  before  it, 
may  have  been  remiss.  There  does  exist 
such  a  thing  as  coalition  politics.  Often, 
when  people  are  too  demographically 
diverse  to  turn  to  any  one  man,  they 
turn  to  several  men.  Sometimes  it 
works.  Sometimes  it  doesn’t.  It  must 
by  now  be  obvious,  though,  that  just 
about  anything  that  hasn’t  already  been 
tried  and  tried  again  must  be  worth 
investigating,  at  least.  We  can’t  know 
what  will  come  of  it,  but  much  may 
already  have  been  lost  by  oversight.  Let 
us  not  risk  more. 

*** 

Erratum... 

It  seems  that  in  our  last  issue, 
through  an  oversight,  we  omitted  to 
give  credit  where  credit  was  due.  This 
will  never  do! 

Therefore,  we  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  Debbie  Hyde  and 
Cissy  Ffolliott  for  their  encouragement, 


help,  and  for  the  prodigious  amount  of 
work  and  research  they  spent  on  the 
newspaper  proposal  from  whence  so 
many  of  our  ideas  have  sprung. 

Danke  sehr! 

*  *  * 

Comment , 

And  Yes  We  Also  Have 
Sp  ace  In  The  Annex 

As  the  cold  weather  creeps  up  on  us 
insidiously,  there  is  a  growing  dread  of 
long  treks  between  the  main  building 
and  the  annex  in  sub-freezing 
temperatures.  So  we  move  closer 
towards  separating  the  painters, 
printmakers,  freshmen  and  filmmakers 
into  prodigal  children  of  the  rest  of  the 
school.  Boston  State  College  has  had  a 
commuter  bus  that  has  been  running 
for  two  years  now  right  past  the  MCA 
main  building  and  right  past  the  annex. 
No  one  has  bothered  to  investigate 
hooking  up  with  their  shuttle. 

There  are  no  administrative  offices  in 
the  annex.  This  makes  it  much  easier 
for  administrators  to  ignore  the  annex, 
since  they  spend  all  their  time  in  the 
Main  building.  But,  then,  who  wants  his 
office  in  a  warehouse?  If  they  did  we 
may  have  moved  into  the  SS  Pierce 
building  long  ago. 

A  suggestion  was  made  to  the 
College  Council  that  they  hold  their 
meetings  in  an  observable  space.  The 
Annex  Theatre  was  suggested  as  a 
possibility  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  force  recognition  of  its  existence, 
but  of  course,  the  Council  didn’t  go  for 
it.  After  all  there  is  no  free  parking  at 
the  annex,  which  means  council  people 
might  have  to  walk.  That  of  course 
would  be  unthinkable. 

Annex  people  are  always  putting  up 
with  lacks.  Lack  of  transportation,  lack 
of  recognition,  lack  of  adequate 
security,  and  lack  of  toilet  paper.  The 
main  building  is  comparatively  plush  in 
the  above  necessities. 

Denied  interest  in  the  annex  shows 
up  in  other  ways.  Not  a  single 
administrator  and  only  one.  faculty 
member  showed  up  at  the  recent 
opening  of  Diane  Ballon’s  and  Michael 

(continued  on  page  8) 


Black  Art  Is  Black 


Stephen  Stafford 


Recently  I  was  asked  is  there  truly 
such  a  thing  as  “Black  Art.”  I  assumed 
that  what  was  meant  was  is  there  such  a 
thing  as  “black  American  Art”  and  my 
answer  was,  without  hesitation,  yes.  As 
I  reflect  on  that  question  my  answer 
becomes  an  even  more  emphatic  yes, 
but  then,  it  first  must  be  answered 
whether  or  not  “Art”  is,  and,  if  so, 
what  is  art? 

Art  is  the  attempt  to  crystallize  the 
sum  total  of  human  experience;  that  is, 
the  creative  effort  to  express  man’s 
relation  to  his  universe.  By  creative  I 
mean  that,  since  the  artist  possesses  the 
cumulative  and  collective  knowledge  of 


man’s  existence  (the  human  mind  is  a 
storehouse  for  all  past  human  thought), 
he  creatively  selects  those  ideas  that  he 
can  shape  into  his  own  unique 
expression,  therefore  creating  not  a 
new  thought,  but  a  new  means  for 
expressing  thought. 

As  all  thoughts  are  expressions  of 
man’s  perceptions,  then  art  must  first 
of  all  be  based  on  life  as  it  is  perceived 
by  the  artist.  From  this  it  can  be  seen 
that  art  is  the  expression  of  human 
existence  at  that  point  where  human 
experiences  have  had  their  final 
extraction  within  the  being  of  one 
person:  the  artist.  In  other  words,  the 


Black  Art  Is  Art 


I  too  have  been  asked  (and  often) 
whether  there  is  truly  such  a  thing  as 
Black  art,  and  on  such  occasions  I  have 
always  been  reminded  of  Jackson 
Pollock’s  remark  when  asked  whether 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  American  art. 
He  said  that  if  there  were,  then  the 
problem  would  take  care  of  itself. 

What  Pollock  meant,  and  went  on  to 
say,  was  that  if  an  artist  is  an  American 
(substitute  Black,  or  female,  or 
whatever  you  will),  all  his  experiences 
must  necessarily  be  conditioned  by  that 


fact,  thus  rendering  him  inherently 
incapable  of  producing  anything  but 
American  art. 

It  is  a  point  well  worth  considering, 
and  one  that  seems  to  me  particularly 
neglected  among  my  fellow  black 
students  here  at  Mass.  Art.  For 
instance,  Steve  Stafford  says  that 
“  .  .  .  the  Black  artist  has  first  to  be 
Black  before  he  can  truly  be  an 
artist ...”  Okay,  Steve,  let’s  consider 
my  own  case:  I  was  born  some 
twenty-six  years  ago  to  black  parents  in 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Dear  Editors: 

Now  that  it  has  been  more  than  two 
weeks  since  the  elections  for  the  All 
College  Council  and  the  Governance 
Review  Committee  (ha!)  were  held,  one 
can  look  back  on  them  more 
objectively. 

First,  very  few  approached  the 
election  process  seriously,  and  for  those 
who  did,  most  everything  seemed  to  get 
in  the  way.  It’s  hard  enough  to  get  any 
decent  response  at  all  in  elections,  but 
to  make  it  unnecessarily  confusing  is 
worse. 

There  were  those  who  really  did 
want  to  vote  on  Thursday,  but  they 
didn’t  know  anything  about  most  of 
the  candidates.  They  didn’t  even  have 
available  to  them  the  sparse  news 
account,  as  did  those  on  Friday,  for 
most  voted  on  Thursday. 


In  addition  to  the  voters’  confusion 
was  that  of  the  candidates.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  in  order  to 
prevent  unnecessary  politicking  the 
candidates  would  rely  on  the 
newspaper  that  was  just  barely  started. 
To  the  fault  of  the  candidates, 
however,  and  of  the  Student 
Government  officers,  not  enough 
pressure  was  put  on  the  newspaper  staff 
as  to  how  and  when  the  publicity 
should  be  done. 

What  should  be  done  next  time  is  for 
each  candidate  to  submit  along  with  his 
nomination  papers  a  written  statement. 
Then  those  statements  should  be 
printed  on  a  separate  newspaper 
impartial  to  all,  not  a  miniscule  article 
written  under  ridiculous  pressure.  Time 
should  have  been  made  available  by  at 
least  Thursday.  The  other  news 


artist  is  at  the  peak  of  the  pyramid  of 
human  expression  insofar  as  he  has 
creatively  extracted,  from  those 
extractions  that  have  been  expressed 
before  him,  the  ultimate  expression  to 
that  point,  after  which  this  expression 
is  added  to  all  others  to  become  the 
base  of  new  pyramids,  on  and  on  ad 
infinitum. 

With  this  definition  of  art,  we  can 
now  attempt  to  define  “Black  Art.”  I 
have  said  that  art  is  an  attempt  to 
express  the  sum  total  of  human 
experience.  This,  then,  would  suggest 
that  art  is  ar  when  it  is  most  universal 
and,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no 

(continued  on  page  6) 

William  L.  Miller 


a  black  low-rent  housing  project  in  a 
black  neighborhood  of  Fayetteville, 
North  Carolina.  Through  the  ninth 
grade  I  went  to  segregated  schools. 
Throughout  my  most  formative  years 
the  fact  that  I  was  black  was  by  no 
means  less  a  central  element  of  my 
existence  and  makeup  than  it  is  now. 
Considering  the  facts  in  the  case,  can 
someone— anyone— please  tell  me  how 
in  the  name  of  God  I  could  be  anything 
but  Black?  Even  were  I  to  try  not  to  be 
Black,  I  could  only  do  it  in  a  way 

(continued  on  page  6) 


coul;have  come  later  (which  by  the  way 
included  proposals  by  one  candidate 
that  really  should  have  been  separate 
from  that  candidate’s  news  coverage). 

Second,  it  is  unfortunate  and 
unnecessary  to  display  this  kind  of 
needless  confusion  (even  though  we  all 
know  this  place  is  expert  at  it).  The 
process  of  knowing  the  candidates  must 
now  be  reversed.  I  urge  everyone  to 
demand  from  all  elected  councilmen 
that  written  statements  should  have 
come  before  the  elections.  In  addition, 
demand  to  know  what  happens  at  each 
meeting  in  the  future;  continually  talk 
to  each  member,  write  notes  to  them 
and  prepare  ideas  for  them.  Keep  them 
busy  with  your  needs,  for  if  you  don’t 
they’ll  become  more  accountable  to  the 
committee  than  to  the  students. 

David  Moore 

page  5 
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such  thing  as  “Black  Art.”  When  one 
begins  to  realize,  however,  that  the 
black  artist  is  that  being  who  exists  at 
that  point  in  time  when  the  “Black 
Experience”  is  the  expression  of  all 
human  thought  relative  to  the 
perceptions  of  the  Black  people,  then 
one  sees  the  above  suggestion  as  only 
an  apparent  one.  That  is  to  say  that  all 
human  thought  as  experienced  by 
Black  people  has  gone  through  the 
process  of  creative  selectivity  that  has 
been  unique  to  Black  people,  and  the 
Black  artist  continues  this  process. 

From  this  point  it  is  perhaps  safe  to 
compare  Black  art  and  Art  (White  Art, 
in  reality).  Black  art  has  for  its  source 
material  the  experiences  of  Black 
people,  and  in  the  case  of  White  art  the 

(continued  from  black  art  page  5) 

dictated  by  the  fact  of  my  experience  as 
a  Black.  This  necessarily  so,  as  no  other 
experiences  are  or  ever  can  be  available 
to  me. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  meaning 
of  growing  up  black  in  America  be 
impressed  so  blatantly  on  the 
consciousness  as  it  was  with  me.  I  am 
sure  that  few  black  students  here,  or 
anywhere,  whatever  their  backgrounds 
might  be  would  be  able  honestly  to  say 
that  race  consciousness  has  played  no 


same  is  true:  White  art  draws  from 
white  experience.  To  deny  that  these 
experiences  are  different  or  that  this 
difference  is  relevant  is  to  exercise  a 
forced  stupidity.  Moreover,  since  art 
must  result  from  life,  then  it  becomes 
obvious  that  these  differences  must  be 
reflected  in  the  art  of  their  respective 
cultures. 

Black  art  has  tended  to  be  less 
abstract  in  form  and  content  than 
white  art.  Black  art  has  therefore  been 
an  art  more  firmly  anchored  to 
immediate  realities.  The  tendency  to 
equate  this  fact  with  an  alleged 
inferiority  on  the  part  of  Black  artists 
reflects  the  tenacity  of  the  doctrine  of 
racial  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the 
white  race.  There  is  no  hierarchy  of 


significant  part  in  their  experiences. 
Thus  is  called  into  question  the  worth 
of  exerting  one’s  every  conscious  effort 
toward  the  attaining  of  a  goal  he  has 
already,  inherently,  reached  (again, 
when  Hans  Hoffmann  told  him  he 
should  work  from  nature,  Pollock 
replied  “I  am  Nature”). 

The  question,  then,  is  not  one  of 
whether  or  not  to  communicate  in 
one’s  art  the  black  experience,  since  it 
is  impossible  for  any  black  man  who  is 


thought  that  proceeds  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract,  nor  is  the 
expression  of  abstract  ideas  evidence 
that  one  possesses  a  superior  mind. 
What  it  means  is  that  one  is  in  a 
position  not  to  be  oppressed  by  the 
physical  reality  of  his  existence.  For 
example,  the  hungry  man  must  concern 
himself  with  alleviating  the  pain  of  his 
hunger. 

An  oppressive  condition  overwhelms 
and  demands  attention.  In  that  sense, 
then,  abstract  ideas  to  the  extent  that 
they  become  detached  from  one’s 
physical  existence  become  expressions 
of  a  luxury  that  at  present  eludes  the 
Black  artist  for  the  most  part.  To  the 
extent  that  the  individual  Black  artist 

(continued  on  page  7) 


an  artist  to  do  otherwise.  We  must 
instead  examine  the  effect  of  this  fact 
on  the  attempt  to  define  the  nature  of 
the  black  experience. 

In  the  customary  attempts  to  deal 
with  this  problem,  one  becomes 
accustomed  to  hearing  such 
dichotomous  terms  as  Black  art  vs. 
White  art,  etc.,  and  yet,  side  by  side 
with  such  arguments  we  hear  constant 
references  to  the  uniqueness  of  the 
artist’s  expression.  If  only  out  of 


(continued  on  page  7) 

Letters  to  the  Editor(continued) 


Dear  Mr.  McGoo: 

It  was  very  boring  reading  your 
myopic,  moribund  piece  of  art 
criticism.  If  indeed  the  level  of  work 
within  the  school  is  to  change  and  be 
exciting,  it  is  only  fair  that  your 
aspirations  of  art  criticism  could  reach 
the  same  olympian  heights  that  you 
request  of  the  school.  The  written  word 
can  be  a  very  powerful  force  in  its 
attempt  to  change  things.  Your 
whimper  on  page  five  of  the  college 
newspaper  was  a  million  light  years 
away  from  any  real  comprehension  as 
to  the  great  power  you  have  in  using 
such  a  medium. 

Yours  in  Anticipation , 

Norman  Toynton 

*  *  * 

Dear  Editor. 

(ilassblowing  could  be  one  of  the 
most  adventurous  and  imaginative 


programs  this  school  has  undertaken. 
To  be  truly  successful,  an  important 
ingredient  must  be  freedom.  For  the 
students,  freedom  of  invention;  for  the 
faculty,  freedom  to  use  their 
experience  and  knowledge. 

I  don’t  believe  the  school  is  so 
overloaded  with  teachers  that  we  can 
afford  to  pass  up  the  talents  of  any. 
Right  now  there  is  an  accomplished 
glassblower  here,  Dan  Dailey,  teaching 
ceramics.  Through  some  kind  of 
political  appeasement  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  he  was  given  a  no  credit 
seminar  for  three  hours  on  Tuesday 
morning  in  glass  and  no  more. 

Dan’s  presence  is  already  being  felt 
through  the  program  and  important 
changes  are  taking  place  with 
equipment.  It’s  not  enough!  If  we  are 
to  learn  from  a  teacher  on  a  creative 
level,  not  just  technical,  time  together 
is  necessary. 


I’m  sure  for  administrative  reasons, 
one  faculty  member  must  be  in  charge, 
but  what  are  we  teaching?  Creative 
work,  or  bureaucratic  bullshit?  I  hope 
the  present  teachers,  Pam  Vandiver  and 
Dan  Dailey,  will  work  out  a  better 
solution,  more  to  the  advantage  of  the 
students  and  to  creative  glassblowing. 

John  Lewis 

*  ** 


Dear  People, 

It  was  unfortunate  that  no  faculty 
and/or  administrator  came  to  the 
student  show  of  lithographs  and 
drawings  by  Dianne  Ballon  and  Michael 
Connolly  at  the  annex  these  past  two 
weeks. 

It  was  called  “a  giving  of  ourselves,” 
but  who  could  they  give  it  to?  No  one 
came? 


Sincere/y, 
Sissy  FFolliot 
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attempts  to  detatch  himself  from  his 
experiences  he  is  by  the  same  degree 
being  dishonest  to  himself  and  is 
creating  a  falsehood  disguised  as  Art. 
Art  proceeds  from  life  The  denial  of 
the  true  nature  of  one’s  existence  is  a 
negation  of  one’s  being,  since  he  is  no 
more  than  the  product  of  that 
existence.  Also,  to  demand  of  the  artist 
expression  of  that  existence  in  terms 
not  dictated  by  that  existence  itself  is 
to  violate  the  essence  of  Art.  To 
demand  that  Black  art  subscribe  to 
terms  of  white  experiences  is  the 
ultimate  degradation  of  Black  values.  If 
we,  Black  artists,  present  a  portfolio 

(  continued  from  black  art  page  6) 

respect  for  the  language,  we  must  be 
aware  that  the  word  unique  is  not  a 
collective  term;  quite  the  contrary,  it 
means,  literally,  alone.  This  fact  has 
understandably  painful  implications  for 
anyone,  artist  or  not;  black  or  not,  for 
there  is  an  extent  to  which  the  very 
brotherhood  of  man  (of  which  we  hear 
so  much  that  the  very  phrase  has 
become  cliche)  consists  almost  solely  in 
the  knowledge,  shared  by  each  of  us, 
that  we  are,  each  of  us,  alone. 

What  I  am  talking  about  here  is  a 
definition  of  the  artist  that  is  most 
central  to  his  existence  and  to  the 
existence  of  art  of  any  kind,  and  which 
is  also  most  often  overlooked  by  those 


expressive  of  plagiarized  mannerisms 
that  pretend  at  being  Art,  they  are 
easily  recognizable  as  shallow  and 
valueless.  If,  however,  we  present  what 
results  from  the  creative  expression  of 
Black  values  as  determined  by  our 
involvement  in  life,  then  it  is  truly 
Black  art  and  must  be  judged  by  what 
it  has  contributed  to  life. 

To  those  who  would  still  cling  to  the 
notion  of  abstraction  as  evidence  of 
artistic  supremacy,  let  me  point  out 
that  if  we  assume  that  art  progresses 
along  a  hierarchical  scale,  then  we  must 
allow  at  least  that  that  scale  is  in  the 
form  of  a  circle  and  not  a  straight  line. 


who  would  think  in  terms  of 
“American  art,”  or  “Black  art,”  or 
“Women’s  art,”  etc.  I  am  talking  about 
the  artist  as  an  individual,  and  as  all 
societies  are  merely  collections  of 
individuals,  it  becomes  imperative  that 
we  think  not  of  the  expression  of 
cultures,  but  of  the  expressions  of 
individuals  as  they  may  relate  to 
whatever  culture  that  individual  may  be 
a  part  of. 

To  do  otherwise  is  to  attempt  to 
impose  upon  the  individual  a 
necessarily  foreign  definition  of  his 
own  identity  and  its  meaning;  to 
enforce  from  without  that  which  the 
artist  alone  is  in  a  position  to  determine 


I  say  this  because  the  ultimate 
abstraction  is  the  unity  of  everything 
and  nothing,  and,  abstractly  speaking, 
that  is  from  whence  we  came.  Think 
about  it. 

Thus,  when  one  asks  is  there  Black 
art,  the  answer  is  that  if  there  is  Black 
life,  there  is  Black  art,  and  the  Black 
artist  has  first  to  be  Black  before  he  can 
truly  be  an  artist  because  his  art  is  the 
crystallized  expression  of  his 
experience  as  a  Black  man. 

Stephen  Stafford  is  a  Senior  in  the 
Design  Division  and  a  Newsprint 
Contributing  Editor 


from  within.  If  the  individual  in 
question  be  black,  then  to  acquiesce  to 
such  an  unspeakable  invasion  of  his 
own  perogatives,  even  if  the  invasion 
come  from  other  blacks,  can  only 
achieve  a  far  greater  degradation  of 
himself  as  a  person;  hence,  as  an  artist; 
hence  as  a  Black  artist,  than  any  that 
could  result  out  of  following  his  own 
inner  path  wherever  it  might  lead,  and 
whomever  it  may  contradict. 

Is  there  strength  in  numbers,  or 
merely  safety? 

William  L.  Miller  is  a  Junior  in  the 
Painting  Dept,  and  Editor-in  - 
Chief  of  Newsprint 
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Connolly’s  exhibit  at  the  annex  gallery. 
No  department  or  division  heads  came. 

Outside  of  Media,  Printmaking  is  a 
department  that  probably  needs  more 
money  for  equipment  than  any  other. 
They  were  allotted  a  totally  absurd 
grand  total  of  $400.  for  the  entire  year. 
An  instructor  in  Art  Education 
mentioned  that  he  got  more  expense 
money  for  one  course.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  publish  a  list  of  money 
distributions  in  the  college  and  see 
what  percentages  go  to  administrative 
offices  versus  what  goes  to 
departmental  requests.  It  would  also 
reveal  what  departments  are  the 
favored  ones. 

Dealing  with  the  annex  problems 
comes  down  to  asking  whether  we  are 
one  college  or  whether  we  are  two.  I 
suggest  that  we  move  the  President  and 
the  Academic  Dean  offices  up  to  the 
annex  and  then  see  how  fast  things 
improve. 

Debby  Hyde 
S.GA.  Vice  President 


IMPORTANT 

Students  that  have  signed  up  for 
visiting  artists  program  will  note  that 
Tod  McKee  will  be  here  from  Monday, 
October  29  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Annex  Building. 

Students  that  have  signed  for  this 
course  should  make  it  their  business  to 
contact  him  throughout  that  week. 
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Russell  Charpentier 


Changes  in  Scheduled  Openings 
and  Exhibits: 

Project  Inc. 

141  Huron  Avenue,  Cambridge. 

Artist’s  Postcards. 

Show  changed  from  October  27  to 
November  19  at  8:00  pm. 

Paul  McMahon  exhibit  at  the  Institute 
of  Contemporary  Art 

955  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
(next  to  the  firehouse  opposite 
Prudential  Center) 

Opening  changed  to  November  2  at 
8:30  pm. 


NOTICE  PLEASE 

On  the  20th  of  September,  Dagobert 
Wilhelm,  an  M.C.A.  painting  major,  and 
some  of  his  painting  colleagues  decided 
to  get  together  to  do  more  extensive 
life  drawing  and  painting.  Thus  a  group 
was  formed  and  is  now  called  M.C.A. 
Association  of  Painting  Majors. 

They  meet  on  the  following  days: 
Wednesday— 5  P.M.  to  8  P.M. 
Thursday— 5  P.M.  to  8  P.M. 

Friday— 5  P.M.  to  8  P.M. 

The  model  selected  for  these  sessions 
has  both  beauty  and  an  ability  to  sense, 
understand,  and  convey  the  very  mood 
an  artist  wants  in  an  expression  or 
gesture  that  he  wishes  to  paint  or  draw. 

We  invite  anyone  interested  in  this 
kind  of  intensive  study  to  come  to  the 
M.C.A.  Annex  on  the  fourth  floor  at 
the  times  stated  above. 

The  address  is  Overland  Street  off 
Brookline  Avenue,  next  to  the  Red 
Cross  Building. 


The  Design  Research  Unit  is  looking  for 
students  who  are  interested  in  gaining 
professional  experience  in  the  design 
field.  We  need  to  get  people  involved 
now  to  take  over  administrative 
positions  for  next  year.  If  you  are 
interested  in  working  in  DRU,  please 
see  us  in  the  DRU  office  in  room  C-9 
anytime,  or  call  731-9673. 


*** 


**  * 
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LookAt  These  Monster  Titles 
For  $1.98  Each..  And  Then  Say 
You’re  Being  “Ripped- Off”...  No  Way! 


£.&*>  " 


many  more  titles  in  stock  to  choose  from  at  $1.98ea 
(jazz,  folk, rock,  soul) 

also  visit  our  stereo  components  dept,  in  brookline  or  boston 
right  now  koss,  senn  heiser,  marantz  and  sony  headphones  are  on  sale 
free  record  album  with  any  headphone  purchase 
store  hours: 

mon.  thru  thur.  10am  to  midnight 
fri.  and  sat.  10am  to  2am 
Sunday  1pm  to  10pm 

plus  bonza  midnight  sales  every  fri.  and  sat.  nights 


£jsoundscope 

779  Boylston  St.,  Boston 

291  Harvard  St.,  Coolidge  Cor.,  Brookline 

(adjacent  to  McDonald's) 


"MASTERCHARGE 


MINUTE  MAN 

RECORD  &  TAPE 
30  Boylston  Street, Cambridge 
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Bugging  Burgy 


Initiated  and  computated  by  Valerie  Samuel 


The  following  is  the  core  of  an 
interview  I  recently  taped  with  Don 
Burgy,  a  conceptual  artist  who  lives  and 
works  in  the  Boston  area.  Burgy  (as  he 
likes  to  be  called)  is  fascinated  with 
words  and  ideas  and  makes  copious  use 
of  them,  particularly  the  former;  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  confine  ourselves 
in  length  and  breath. 

Question:  If  there  are  other  forms  of 
life  in  the  universe,  what  kind  of  art 
would  they  make? 

Burgy ’s  Response:  I’m  aware  that 
the  planet  has  evolved  from 
astronomical  material,  simple  hydrogen 
and  helium,  to  what  we  call  geological 
material  and  that  evolution  to  more 
complex  things  is  continuing  from 
chemical  to  biological.  The  part  of  the 
earth  that  is  called  biological  is  me 
talking,  that  is,  part  of  the  substance  of 
the  planet  is  in  the  process  of 
self-recognizing;  the  universe  is 
self-conscious.  It  is  perfectly  reasonable 
to  me  that  other  chunks  of  matter  out 
there  have  evolved  to  the  state  of  being 
self-cognizant  also.  For  example,  if  our 
planet  has  evolved  its  material  so  some 
of  it  is  capable  of  representing  the 


whole  of  itself,  then  other  planets,  in 
this  or  some  future  state  of  their 
evolution,  may  have  achieved  a  similar 
level  of  complexity  so  that  there  are 
parts  representing  the  whole.  There  are 
self-cognizants  out  there  in  the 
universe,  just  as  there  are  entities  here 
capable  of  re-cognizing  the  entire 
planet,  and  the  full  range  of  material 
manifestations  presently  known  can  be 
created  by  them. 

Man  can  now  create  steel,  plastic, 
planets,  clouds,  and  ideas.  In  the  art  of 
the  future,  every  conceivable  element 
of  the  universe  will  be  able  to  be 
transformed  into  any  other  element  of 
the  universe  or  combination  by  these 
highly  evolved  planets.  These  artists  in 
other  parts  of  the  universe  can  create 
and  re-create  anything  that  has 
previously  existed.  They  may  have  a 
library  in  a  small  attache  case 
containing  every  species— plant,  animal, 
bird,  fish,  insect,  etc.  The  attache  case 
opens  up,  and  the  artist  sits  down  at 
the  typewriter  and  types  out  any  code 
to  manufacture  any  desired  entity  or 
combination  of  entities.  The  artist  of 
this  highly  evolved  planet  could  sit 
down  at  the  genetichord  and  play  a 


blue  stone,  a  blue  flower,  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States  into 
the  size  of  an  apple  seed!  Cost  would  e 
the  only  restriction.  Imagine  a  direct 
mind  link  with  the  genetichord  for 
instantaneous  reification  of  ideas! 
These  higher  forms  of  artistic  evolution 
probably  function  as  play,  as  art,  as 
re-creation,  recreation. 

In  the  universe  loss  is  always  local.  In 
the  universe  as  a  whole  there  is  no 
waste.  The  artist’s  function  is  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole 
by  taking  those  things  which  have  lost 
their  meaning  and  reconstituting, 
re-creating  them.  The  artist  as  a 
restoring  force  and  equilibrator  recycles 
it  into  usefulness,  making  the  invisible 
visible. 

Art  is  a  branch  of  cosmology.  Mr. 
Spock’s  art  (to  drop  a  name),  would  be 
the  alchemist’s  dream  come  true;  to  be 
able  to  transform  anything  into 
anything  else.  There’s  much  more 
energy  being  transformed  just  in  the 
shifting  of  a  continent  as  the  tide  pulses 
over  it  in  the  night,  than  in  all  the 
brush  strokes  ever  accumulated  at  Mass. 
Art  since  1873. 

**  * 


Eric  Eisack 
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Valerie  Samuel 


Off  the  Wall 


j  enojsoa  or  ;i;iru  oh;i  .  ’  •  :  ■  ■  . ■ 

Joel  Rubin 


Dean  Nimmer’s  one  night  show  at 
Project  Inc.,  the  first  of  a  series  of  one 
night  shows  directed  by  Paul  McMahon, 
a  graduate  student  at  Mass.  Art,  took 
place  last  Saturday  night. 

Dean  Nimmer’s  drawings  remind  me 
of  sand  castles.  When  you’re  down  at 
the  beach  and  you’ve  got  that  urge  to 
build,  what  do  you  use?  Sand,  shells, 
pebbles,  bits  of  driftwood,  and  maybe  a 
few  toys  brought  from  home;  materials 
at  hand,  materials  collected. 

Dean  mentioned  to  us  that  he  likes 
to  think  of  himself  as  a 
draftsman-painter.  He  uses  sheets  of 
paper,  one  on  top,  one  underneath, 
which  is  sometimes  revealed  through 
tearing  the  upper  later.  He  draws  with 
pencils  and  watercolors,  and 
incorporates  bits  of  wood,  some 
painted  black  and  broken  into  small 
pieces  to  be  as  units.  In  each  “drawing” 
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there  is  some  nice  big  piece  of  junk, 
such  as  a  tin  can  which  sends  out 
concentric  circles  of  reflected  light,  or  a 
small  joist  from  some  demolished 
building. 

From  these  materials  are 
constructed,  not  architectural  models, 
but  worlds  which  correspond  to  worlds 
inside  Dean  Nimmer’s  head,  extended 
through  his  hand  and  eye  to  the  world 
outside.  Each  object,  a  tool  and  symbol 
for  a  certain  type  of  movement,  a 
particular  kind  of  being,  is  recorded 
motion  and  position  in  relation  to 
other  marks  and  objects.  I  am  reminded 
of  an  assignment  he  recently  gave  our 
class;  to  draw  a  self-portrait  without 
using  our  faces. 

Most  of  the  work  was  arranged 
around  on  the  floor  itself,  so  that  the 
viewer  actually  walks  around  the  pieces 
and  must  squat  in  order  to  get  a  closer 


look.  There  was  a  dialogue,  which  I 
overheard,  between  several  members  of 
the  audience  involving  observations  and 
remarks  about  the  shoes  people  were 
wearing.  The  relationship  of  this 
exchange  to  the  particular  presentation 
of  the  work  is  intriguing. 

Shortly  after  ten  o’clock,  we  loaded 
the  pieces  (those  on  the  floor  had 
plywood  backings)  into  Dean’s  truck 
while  the  artist  ate  take-out  chow  mein. 
It  wasn’t  much  of  a  supper,  but  he 
earned  it 

*** 

The  Features  Dept,  welcomes 
contributions  of  student  articles, 
poetry  and  responsible  criticism  on  all 
the  arts.  There  are  deadline 
considerations,  so  please  contact  the 
Features  Editor,  or  a  member  of  the 
newspaper  staff. 

*  *  * 
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Light  and  Shadow:  The  Ballon— Connolly  Exhibition  at  Overland 

Richard  Russell ,  Features  Editor 


The  exhibition  of  student-artist 
lithographs  by  Dianne  Ballon  and 
Michael  Connolly  (now  at  the  Overland 
Gallery)  is  a  spectrum  which  fluctuates 
between  high  voltage  and  static. 

Dianne  Ballon’s  works  are  lyrical  and 
incandescent.  They  shimmer  with 
shifting  light  and  graceful  rhythms. 
Their  strength  lies  in  communicating  a 
sense  of  passion  with  commanding  lines 
and  strong  rhythms.  The  lyrical  mood 
is  heightened  with  delicate  washes, 
glowing  whites  and  brooding  passages 
of  impenetrable  black.  Ms.  Ballon  has 
tricked  the  stone  into  yielding 
gradations  of  space  by  covering  it  with 
elegant  curves  of  gum-arabic,  which 
mute  the  tones  beneath  and  veil  the 
insistent  rhythms.  Thus  the  lithographs 
seem  to  swell  and  ebb.  Space  and  form 
appear  to  shift  and  whisper  back  and 
forth.  In  her  best  pieces,  such  as  “Taste 
of  Labor  in  the  Sun”  or  “Leaning 
Madly  with  the  Wind”  the  energy 
comes  across  as  both  elemental  and 
ethereal,  blending  solidity  and 
movement.  The  pieces  are  haunting  and 
oftimes  seductive,  conjuring  up 
associations  of  stark  winter  landscapes 
and  serene  earthforms.  Their  energy 
and  tenderness  create  a  feeling  of  dance 
and  animation. 

Sadly,  it  is  in  those  lyrical  rhythms 
and  sweeping  lines  that  several  of  these 
pieces  fall  short.  In  works  like 

“November,  the  Snow  and  the  Golden 
Sun”  the  energy  becomes  misguided. 
The  line  grows  passive  and  deliberate. 
The  poetry  is  entirely  lost  in  vague 
representation-like  forms,  and  weak 
and  wavering  lines.  In  such  works,  Ms. 
Ballon  has  allowed  the  cresting  rhythms 
to  be  tamed,  and  harnessed  to  the 
treadmill  of  denotative  image.  The 

exciting  passages  of  light  and 

shadow— the  energetic  spontaneity  of 
line— are  absent.  At  other  times,  as  in 
“The  Forest  Floor,”  the  tools  that 

amplify  the  sensations  and  statements 


of  her  better  work  are  overused  and 
unchanneled.  The  rhythm  is  diffused 
and  left  entirely  unsupported  by 
composition.  Particularly  in  one  or  two 
of  the  color  studies  (which  are  earlier 
works),  the  vitality  is  strained,  and 
nearly  exhausted. 

However  even  the  questionable 
works  glimmer  with  promise,  and 
though  they  fail,  they  do  so 
ambitiously  and  admirably.  Ms.  Ballon 
has  created  a  musical  dialect  in  her 
lithographs  which  captures  and  excites 
the  imagination. 

Michael  Connolly’s  work,  which 
comprises  the  complementary  portion 
of  the  exhibit,  exhales  a  compassion  for 
his  subjects  and  a  startling  sensation  of 
suspense.  The  vehicle  for  this  sensation 
is  Mr.  Connolly’s  driving,  at  times 
violent  rendering  of  muscular  line  and 
sharp-edged  rhythms.  His  gestures  are 
clear  and  economic,  the  quick-clipped 
movements  of  his  hand  creating  rugged 
cross-grain  tones.  These  elements  knot 
and  collide,  finding  an  unsteady  but 
alluring  resolution  in  motionless  figures 
and  stark  emotional  atmospheres.  His 
best  pieces,  such  as  his  lithograph 
“Bartender”  are  nearly  breathless,  the 
hammered  strokes  intoning  an 
underlying  sense  of  violence. 

But  his  work  can  wax  meditative, 
and  at  times  serene.  In  his  lithograph 
“Dane”  he  softens  the  tension, 
augmenting  the  autonomy  of  those 
line-strokes  with  full  and  lyric  gestures. 
These  serve  as  a  kind  of  visual 
punctuation,  focusing  and 
directionalizing  the  strong  rhythms. 
Out  of  the  conflict  and  catalysis  of 
these  forces  within  the  work,  a 
magnetic  beauty  emerges.  Mr. 
Connolly’s  command  in  both  following 
and  disciplining  that  energy  of  gesture 
enables  him  to  capture  the  startling 
mood  and  muscle  of  his  better  pieces. 

In  a  number  of  the  works  (by  no 
means  the  majority)  most  notably 


several  smallyr  lithographs  and  pencil 
sketches,  that  synthesis  of  forces  just 
doesn’t  ignite.  The  severe  and  jagged 
strokes  are  hampered,  and  the  tension 
of  the  composition  slackened.  The 
artist  seems  reluctant  in  these  pieces  to 
exercise  that  fisty  line  that  gives  such 
spine  to  his  best  pieces.  His  command 
of  materials  is  not  at  fault  here.  Rather 
it  appears  to  be  a  problem  of  approach. 
Mr.  Connolly  seems  to  do  his  most 
exciting  work  when  he  has  a  rapport  of 
energies— an  empathy— with  his 
subjects.  One  need  only  witness  his 
pencil  rendering  of  “Bartender”  (from 
which  the  lithograph  was  taken)  to  see 
that  his  handling  of  materials  is 
masterful  when  burnished  by  his  own 
excitement. 

The  nature  studies  (pencil  sketches) 
in  particular  detracted  from  the 
exhibit.  They  were  hung  poorly  to 
begin  with,  but  ultimately  what  dilutes 
the  overall  impression  of  these  pieces  is 
their  passivity.  They  are  weak  pieces, 
suffering  from  a  dissociation  on  the 
part  of  the  artist  that  appears  as  a 
lackluster  disinterest.  I  don’t  really 
understand  why  they  were  included  in 
the  exhibit.  They  are  not  appealing 
pieces,  and  are  entirely  out-of-keeping 
with  the  vibrance  of  his  better  portraits 
and  character  studies. 

At  its  best  however,  Mr.  Connolly’s 
work  is  staggeringly  beautiful,  exuding 
a  motionless  suspense.  I  hope  we  have 
occasion  to  see  more  of  his  work  in  the 
future. 

The  exhibition  as  a  whole  was  one  of 
the  most  exciting  and  capturing 
collections  of  work  I  have  seen  at  MCA. 
I  urge  everyone  who  hasn’t  as  yet  seen 
the  exhibit  to  do  so  while  it  lasts.  It  is 
positive  testimony  to  the  considerable 
talents  of  the  Printmaking  Dept.,  and  I 
hope  a  reliable  weathervane  to  future 
showings  of  student  work. 

*  *  * 


